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much ; but many a day thereafter, when Lachlan 
Mcintosh was very old, encompassed by the clouds 
of his later life, his warlike occupation gone, the 
"chief" of his reverent regard passed away to rest 
before him, and himself trying in vain to build up 
his shattered fortunes on those wasted lands in the 
Georgia which had known his active youth — many 
a day, then, the memory of those words of praise, 
uttered on that special occasion by Washington's 
lips, came back to him as the full compensation for 
all that he had suffered and sacrificed; and many a 
time the old warrior referred to them with pardonable 
pride and satisfaction, as conveying a nobility quite 
as dear as could have been conferred by his darling 
Charlie Stuart, Culloden won, and the Stuart king 
holding his levees in Holyrood. But to return to 
the explanations and the instructions then and there 
given by the commander-in-chief, and so carefully 
listened to by the man of the Clan Chattan. 

"What follows, General Mcintosh, for yourself 
and yourself only,, until my orders to the contrary. 
Three squadrons of horse, for near service, at sharp 
eight, to-night. You may take them from Wilson's 
and Gregg's brigades, as they are well mounted. % In 
column of fours, beyond the bridge, facing south, 
yourself in command, with two majors of the troops, 
there to wait for further orders. I shall myself ac- 
company the detachment, but do not choose that 
the fact shall be known in advance. Destination, 
the King-of-Prussia, all the neighborhood of which 
you know perfectly, and all the outlets of escape 
from which, without further orders on that point, 
you will see to having effectually stopped on ap- 
proach. Am I thoroughly understood ? " 

" Right weel, chief — naething could be plainer. I 
onnerstand what you will, and nae mair. Three 
squadrons frae Wilson and Gregg, at aught sharp, 
ayont the brig, for near service and so wi'out bag- 
gage. Onything mair, chief? " 

" Nothing more, General Mcintosh : to-night at 
eight," was the answer of the commander, rising as 
he spoke, with the high courtesy of his habit, while 
the Scot bowed low in the very act of saluting, and 
was gone from- the apartment and the house with 
singular celerity. Left alone, the man of many cares 
and a nation's destiny sank back into his seat for a 
moment, his arms again along those of his chair, and 
his eyes dwelling, without seeing them, on the quaint 
bass-reliefs of the old German stove. Then he rose, 
shook himself as if throwing off some thought that 
had been for the moment oppressive ; drew from the 
corner where they sat by the window, his heavy long 
boots, and assumed them ; took down from the pegs 
in the paneling where they hung in due order, his 
modest cocked hat and the straight-bladed sword 
which had waved in his steady hand when he rode 
between the two lines of fire at Princeton ; from yet 
another peg withdrew a heavy long cloak of dark 
material ; drew it close around him and passed out 
through the low side-door, locking it behind him, to 
the wintry air and the snow without, on that side of 
the head-quarters overlooking the Valley Creek. 

It would have been evident, to any one convers- 
ant alike with the orders lately given to Lachlan 
Mcintosh, and the suggestions made two days earlier 
by Catharine Trafford to Colonel George Vernon — 
that the commander-in-chief had laid no little stress 
upon the communications made to him by that offi- 
cer and confidential agent, and that the lady's ad- 
vice was to be acted upon with a vigor threatening 
serious results to any conspirators harboring in the 
suspected neighborhood. 

[to be continued.] 



"An Interesting Crisis." — The chicken is al- 
ways amusing, except when he awakens one at un- 
seasonable hours by premature crowing ; but he is 
most amusing at the moment when he emerges from 
the shell, tired of his confinement, blinking his eyes 
at the sunlight, and somewhat staggery in the legs, 
as well as feeble in voice and slight in his acquaint- 
ance with geography. ' In the hands of Gustave Stis, 
the celebrated German painter of poultry and farm- 
yard scenes, who supplies the picture of a group 
emerging from the shell, he is simply irresistible in 
the drollery of his appearance. Patrons of this 
journal will remember Mr. Siis as the painter of 
" Dame Nature's School," rendered so widely popu- 
lar by being selected as a premium to The Aldine 
during the palmy -days of chromos ; and they will 
admit that the present picture has all the best charm 
of the artist to whom they owed that admirable pro- 
duction. 



HUGH- LEONARD 'S CASKET. ' 

A SEA-SIDE IDYL. 

It was down by the breezy sea-side, 

Not many long years ago ; 
A spot as glorious for breakers 

As for quickening the pulses' slow. 
Here the invalid and idler 

Kill time in a pleasant way ; 
Here love and friendship are cradled 

To often die in a day. 

But of all the strangest friendships 

Star Beach beheld that year, 
The oddest was that of Hugh Leonard 

And dainty Margery Spear. 
He was a bachelor bookworm, 

Reticent, sombre and gray ; 
She, a child in years and feeling, 

And sweet as the buds of May. 

A friend of this sage old fellow, 

Jocosely remarked, and smiled, 
That Hugh had escaped the ladies, 

To be snared by a little child. 
I think could this friend so faithful 

Have witnessed with us a scene, 
He would say he had lost his senses, 

If not — what could it mean ? 

" Nurse says I may make you a visit, 
If you'll tell me when I'm a bore," 
And Margery sprang from the window 
Like a bird to the chamber-floor. 
** You promised to show me the casket — 
The beautiful box so rare ! " 
Hugh Leonard beamed down on the maiden, 
Stroked softly her golden hair, 

Then took from a bracket foreign, 
An exquisite case and key ; 
" Outside you will find more beauty 

Than within the box," said he. 
" So prepare for a disappointment" — 
Here the lid flew open wide, 
And Margery's glance caught glimpses, 
Then shyly drew aside. 

" My bachelor treasures are homely, 

Plain tokens of youthful days ; 
But they are still links of silver 

To which I am bound always. 
You wonder what magic lingers 

In a knot of this simple blue ; 
It is certainly not in its fashion, 

Nor is it because of its hue, 

" Which matched so well with the color 

Of an eye very like your own, 
And graced a throat that was perfect, 

Ay, perfect as ever was shown. 
What say you now ? Tell you further ? — 

Alas ! There is little to tell, 
A sweet friend of this was the owner — 

She gave it with her farewell. 

" Not bright was my youth and childhood; 

I was only an orphan boy ; 
And soon I discovered the sunshine, 

The deep and the exquisite joy — 
In the love of this girl so gentle, 

Who filled all my waste of youth, 
Making sweeter the whole world around her 

By her charming grace and truth. 

" It is little of joy I can render, 
In recalling a bitter past : 
Let us fasten the lid close over, 
And our faces may brighten fast." 
11 But I wanted to ask, if you please, sir, 
Did the lovely lady die ? 
Or" — here Margery paused, soft blushing, 
Her tone and her glance so shy 

That Hugh translated the question, 

While it trembled upon her lips, 
And answered, *' Not death, my darling, 

But absence, was the eclipse 
Which darkened my life. I had nothing ; 

Her parents had wealth and pride — 
So, you see, little Margery, the chasm 

That lay between us, was wide. 

" Though poor, I had pride and honor, 

And so we drifted apart : 
She was sent to a school o'er the ocean, 

And I, with a pain at my heart, 
Grasped tighter life's duties and burdens, 

Resolved I would conquer or d^e ; 
And that's all," Hugh smilingly added, — 

A smile that strangled a sigh. 

" But the lady," in ardor persistent 

Asked Margery, ' ' what of her fate ? " 
" I have heard the story from rumor, 
Though nothing of recent date, — 
That she married the choice of her father — 

I hope 'twas her own as well — 
I have heard he was old and a miser, 
And that is all I can tell. 



Has the box still a charm worth tracing, 

My fair and inquisitive girl ? 
There's nothing but sadness remaining, 

In faded paper and curl. 

****** 
What have you there that surprises ? 

Ah, my precious coin, I see : 
The silver piece Corinne severed, 

Kept half, and gave half to me. 

• This was the first gift she gave me, 

The last I told you about : 
Why, Margery, child ! What's the matter ? 

Don't hesitate, — pray, speak out. 
What do I hear ? That your mother 

Has the very mate to this? 
That her name was Corinne Sulzer 

Ere she married so amiss ! 

' What fortunate folly was it 

That this page in life revealed ? — 
Though your mother was known as a widow 

And her coming never concealed. 
Ah, how very much you are like her ! — 

Your eyes, your sunny hair — 
And I know at last, my darling, 

How you won me unaware." 

Star Beach, but two weeks later, 

Unwisely shook its head 
At the whim of Margery's mother, 

A lady of fame wide spread. 
They could bow to her plethoric riches, 

To her beauty, wit and grace, 
But not quite forgive Hugh Leonard 

For outstripping all in the race ! 

And this was the Star Beach idyl, 

One of absence, pain and wrong, 
All repaid in sweet reunion 

Of those who had waited long. 
And fair Margery — though no husband 

Had come from the ocean caves, 
Found the dearest, best loved of fathers 

By the side of the sad sea waves. 

— Mrs. Sophie M. Damon. 



"MIDNIGHT! — AND CORNWALLIS IS 
TAKEN!" 

It is often the case with nations and causes, as 
with individuals and the natural world from which 
the simile is taken — that "the darkest hour is just 
before day." Seldom has this truth been more clearly 
demonstrated, in the. whole history of the contend- 
ing world, than in the situation of the American col- 
onies during the few months preceding the surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, in Virginia, and in 
the effect on the public mind produced by that sur- 
render, of which the graphic picture, of the above 
name, from the facile pencil of John S. Davis, is a 
worthy and striking illustration. To the close stu- 
dent of history, there appears to have been, in the 
circumstances of the patriots at just before this 
crowning success,- very much of that exhaustion in- 
cident to the long struggle through which they had 
passed — very much of that cessation of success, if 
accompanied by no signal reverses, calculated to cre- 
ate the impression that the power of endurance was 
almost at its end ; such as has been manifest in nearly 
every cause finally triumphant, in those hours imme- 
diately preceding the triumph, and when the oppos- 
ing force was putting forth those efforts which seemed 
so fatally formidable though they eventually proved 
to be the last of which it was capable. During most 
of the war, the American patriots, though personally 
assisted by many foreigners of bravery and distinc- 
tion, had 4 themselves borne the brunt of the warlike 
work ; but during the closing and supreme events of 
1 781, it must be owned that they owed more, in pro- 
portion to their own powers and successes, to the 
friendly aid of France, and to the French army and 
navy in co-operation with them, than they had owed 
at any previous point of the struggle. The hand of 
Providence is unerring, as his eye is unfailing in 
sight ; were it not so, the circumstance of the French 
being at that special period in increased force at the 
side of the patriots, might be considered a mere 
accident of fortune." With that knowledge and that 
confidence in mind, the presence of Rochambeau, 
De Grasse, De Lauzun, Dumas and other French 
officers, with their powerful contingent, can only be 
regarded as' one of the early special prdvidences 
vouchsafed by the ruler of nations to the cause of 
American liberty, never to be forgotten by those 
reaping after-benefits from it. 

It will be remembered that Richmond had been 
burned by the revengeful traitor, Arnold, on the 5th 
of January of that year; that the Battle of the Cow- 
pens, in Carolina, followed within twelve days there- 
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after, on the 17th of January ; and that with the lat- 
ter action had closed what could be called any series 
of positive victories on the part of the colonists. The 
Battle of Guilford Court House had followed, on the 
15th of March; and only a single flash of success 
had since shown itself in any action — that at Eutaw 
Springs, on the 8th of September. New York was 
held by the British, as it had been from the fatal re- 
verses so close following the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in the summer of 1776 ; 
and the plans formed by Washing- 
ton for attacking it, early in that 
autumn, had been abandoned, from 
a succession of circumstances suf- 
ficient to discourage even the calm 
and patient Fabian commander. 
Almost at the same moment the 
commander-in-chief had learned of 
the reception of heavy reinforce- 
ments by Sir Henry Clinton, in 
New York, enabling that general to 
countermand his earlier orders to 
Lord Cornwallis to send a portion 
of his army northward. — of the 
supposed intention of Count de 
Grasse to remain for the time in 
the West Indies with his fleet, in- 
stead of sailing for the Atlantic 
coast as had been expected and in- 
tended, — and of the watchfulness 
of Clinton, apparently fully inform- 
ed of his earlier intention, render- 
ing even any partial surprise in that 
quarter impossible. Meanwhile, the 
resources of the colonists were 
dwindling ; and it must be stated 
that the spirits even of the patriotic 
were falling — a certain amount of 
signal success, capable of the pla- 
card and the relation, being indis- 
pensable for the maintenance of 
any cause dependent upon the pop- 
ular breath and popular action. 
Cornwallis had evacuated Ports- 
mouth, in Virginia, early in Sep- 
tember, taking possession of Glou- 
cester Point and Yorktown, and 
strongly fortifying himself in both the latter places, 
especially the last mentioned. Lafayette, with a re- 
spectable force, lay very near the new British posi- 
tions, but lacking strength to attack them, and 
indeed with any attack rendered madness while the 
enemy held command of Chesapeake Bay and the 
coast. What prospect did there really appear to 
exist, that the British commander might not be able 
to winter at Yorktown, and still remain in the spring 
a formidable if not fatal antagonist? 



with that aid, entrap and capture Cornwallis, and 
strike a blow at the British cause, difficult if not 
impossible of recovery. Quickly as the plan was 
formed, it was put in execution. De Grasse was 
waited for, off the coast, informed by Lafayette of 
the plans of Washington, and desired to block up 
the mouth of the York River, and to convey the land 
forces, commanded by the Marquis de St. Simon, to 
join those of Lafayette on the James. The invest- 





NAVE. 

Suddenly came the change, as come many of the 
most important changes in private or public history. 
Washington was advised, through Count de Barras, 
that Count de Grasse, after all, intended to sail from 
the West Indies for the Chesapeake, with some thirty 
sail of the line, on the 13th of August, expected to 
be off the coast in September, and must sail on re- 
turn to the Southern station by the middle of Octo- 
ber. What was to be done, in connection with his 
fleet, was to be done quickly ; and no long time was 
consumed by Washington in deciding that he would. 



BANGOR CATHEDRAL. 

ment was immediate, determined and effectual ; al- 
most before Cornwallis comprehended his danger, it 
had closed around him so closely that he realized his 
only hope must lie in relief from Sir Henry Clinton, 
or escape into the Carolinas, or toward New York, 
both thejatter being contemplated and one attempt 
foiled by the vigilance of Lafayette, while another 
was defeated by what appeared the special act of 
Providence. 

The actual investment took place early in Septem- 
ber, the French fleet nobly co-operating by sea, as 
did the French forces by land. It grew yet closer 
and closer during the remainder of that month ; and 
Yorktown became virtually untenable by the middle 
of October, after a considerable portion of the outer 
works had been stormed. The pressure at last be- 
came unendurable, and on the 17th of October Corn- 
wallis desired a cessation of hostilities. On the 19th, 
the British land and naval forces made surrender, 
Washington and Rochambeau receiving it from Gen- 
eral O'Hara, deputed by Cornwallis, suddenly (and 
conveniently) stricken with illness. 

But there were no telegraphs in those days, and 
the success of the patriots was not known during 
its progress, until at culmination. Even then it be- 
came intelligence very slowly, and needed repetition 
before believed. The scene at Philadelphia, when 
the hard-riding messengers brought the news of the 
great victory to that city, at midnight of the 23d of 
October, was one long to be remembered, and one 
that our artist has nobly illustrated in honor of this 
special time. The watchman of the night blended 
ordinary and extraordinary information in the cry: 
" Midnight ! — and Cornwallis is taken ! " and the rest 
of the scene, of opened windows, and of mouths and 
ears similarly opened, of doubts and fears, and then 
of the most pronounced rejoicing, may well task the 
pencil of the artist and make only less troublesome 
calls upon the most fertile imagination. Disaster 
had been feared ; victory had been only partially 
hoped for; what marvel that the announcement of 
the tremendous and fortunate blow which virtually 
ended the War of the Revolution, was one to addle 
all heads, to set all tongues in commotion, and for 
the time literally to make a staid and respectable 
city one general bedlam ? 



BANGOR CATHEDRAL. 

The very old Cathedral of Bangor is situated in 
Caernarvonshire, North Wales, near the Menai Strait 
and the British Channel, and not far from Conway, 
Llandudno, and other places of popular travel and 
health resort, on the line between Chester and Holy- 
head, supplying the great royal mail route to Ireland. 
The town of Bangor, itself very old, lies not far from 
the northern foot of the picturesque 
Caernarvon Mountains, and has 
many points of antique and rural 
beauty, as well as much of histor- 
ical interest, besides being within 
close reach of so many other places 
of note, connected with the pros- 
perous present or stormy past of 
Wales. The celebrated Penmaen 
Maur, the last of the Caernarvon- 
shire range, crowned with a castle 
of gray antiquity and much grace, 
is passed not long before reaching 
Bangor from Conway ; and one of 
the largest railway tunnels in Great 
Britain, no less than 3,000 feet in 
extent, is passed on the same route 
and in near proximity to the town. 
In foundations, Bangor Cathedral 
may claim antiquity beside most of 
those in the kingdom, and in ad- 
vance of many, it having been first 
erected by St. Deiniol in A. D. 550. 
The first building, however, is re- 
ported to have been burned by that 
arch-rebel and iconoclast, Owen 
Glendower ; and the present edifice, 
which really looks old enough to 
have dated from the flood, is said 
to have only an antiquity reaching 
back to the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the erection up to that 
time having been only a temporary 
one, after the destruction by Glen- 
AP dower, following an earlier ruin by 
the Anglo-Normans, in 1071. The 
choir, in its present shape, is said 
to have been rebuilt in the time of 
Henry VII., and the tower and nave were added in 
1532. The structure is one of the smaller, though 
not the smallest, of the great religious houses of 
Great Britain ; but it boasts a massive solidity enti- 
tling it to close observation as it assures its perman- 
ence. The whole erection is 214 feet in length, with 
the moderate width of 60 feet ; the tower is only of 
diminutive height, but accords well with the general 
appearance of the main building. If the cathedral is 
not of so great an age as some of its compeers, the 




SOUTH TRANSEPT. 

bishopric claims to be the oldest in Wales ; and 
two of the elder Welsh princes are entombed in the 
structure, giving it the requisite royal flavor to bal- 
ance the ecclesiastical. Our views convey an excel- 
lent idea of the turreted and pinnacled tower, with 
the massive buttresses supporting the sides of the 
gracefully heavy architecture of the nave, and of the 
transept with its stair winding to the gallery, the an- 
tique pulpit -with its sounding-board, and the great 
window terminating the view, and affording one of 
the allowable prides of the whole. 



